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The Teaching- Learning clinic, developed at the 



Unij^ersity of Wisconsin-Oshkosh, provided on-campus clinical student 
teaching experience. The puxjpbse§ of the' clinic were to create a, 
reliable system of describing cognitive change in student teachers so 
such data may assist in restructuring; student- teaching situations 
based on sound the^et-ical foundations and to provide student 
teachers with opportunities and a flexible structure in whi9h to 

- determine their own needs. The clinic staff is composed of one 
University supervisor *and, 12 secondary English and social, studies 
teachers, and 60 high school juniors ah<^ "^seniors, evaluation of data 
indicated/ eight possibilities which are lasted. Appendixes of program 

^ description material are included. (MJM). 
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Mr. Walter J. Mars • ^ ' • ' . 

A. A. C. T. E. . • ■ V --^ 

One Dupont Circle 

Washington, %).C. 20036 ^ ^ • • ^ • 

Dear Mr, Mars: « ' .. ' 

"It is with great pleasure and pride that I provide thisl letter of 
transmittal for the School of Education entry in the 1972 Distinguished 
Achievement Award. " ^ 

I think it particularly appropriate in-^his era of increased 
attention to accountability ^at all levels of education that the several 
years of emphasis on 'improving the efficiency of student teaching has 
resulted in whaf appears to be a prototype worth duplicating. 

•llie present Teaching-learfting Clinic at the University of l^isconsin- 
Oshkosh is raising the quality of the student teaching experience wh^le - 
reducing those ciGsts that represent waste and imefficiency. Hopeful^ 
our efforts may be helpful to othfer institutions preparing teachers. 

The form for submitting the proposal was somewhat confusing to us. 
Let me, therefore, clarify those related directly to the project. James^ 
'M. Watson is directing the Teaching-learning Clinic and has been working 
with the directors of student teaching over the past several /ears. The 
directors of student teaching are. Dr. Norman Frenzel, Elementary Educa- 
tion, and ^r. E. J. Hutchinson, Secondary Education. This year the 
Teaching- Learning Clinic is operating at the secondary level m our 
research facilities. Therefore, Mr. Watson is. working n.rre directly with 
Dr. E. J. HutcHinson, the director of studefit teaching at the secondary 
level. 

•fhank you for your consideration of our Distinguished Achievement 
Award application* • ' • • ^ 



Sinc'erely yours^ 




id L* Bowm 
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Dean, School of Education 
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Jn a 'little over Jfif teen years the.niHnb^r of .students enrolled at- the 
University of Wis cons in—Oshkosh has risen. from 81*0 to over 11,000. .During this ' 
period the increase in the number of undergraduate students enrolled in educati n 
has risen from 530 to 3515 • ^ . - * 

In 'I95I* only one student was assigned to , full time off campus student* teaching. 
In 1971, due to mission changes in the laboratory ^school, approximately W5 student 

teachers' are so eusslgned. , 

\ /\ ' ^ ^ ^ • ' . 

I Accommodating the growing number of student teachers involved the review 

of several alternatives. Placing stude;its in cities ^of greater distanpe from campus 

diminished thq quality and effici^cy of supervision while the cost in time and 

travel was increased. Requests for additional supervisoirs* from th^ neighboring 

schools which w^re already quite saturated with student teachers provided supfe'r- 

visors who posses^sed minimum qualifications. Increasing the number of student 

teachers assigned to. one supervisor, while acceptable to the university when strong 

individuals were involved, in many cases* demanded patterns of operation "which 

superintendents needed to review before acceptance. 

" With the growth of the program and the subsequent assignment of student 

teachers to cooperatingtschoola has come a diffusion of the coXonality of experience* 

Planned opportunity for student teachers to' examine ^ta^ from teaching-learning 

situations, restructure "experiences in light of Inquiry, and work together to 

develop wisdom %n teaching Is^^esently' limited to av§eminar called. Problems of 

^ Student Teaching* Since each^ student teacher is likely to be assigned to a 

dii'ferent school, the level of specificity reached in examining problems of teaching 

^li^enaips highly abstract. These findings i subjective in nature, '-but of sufficient 

extensiveness among UW-O' faculty members to. suggest validity, have also been^noted 

by others. David E. Purpel, Director, Programs in Teaching, 'Graduate School of 
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Education, Hairvard Univer9i|by hais stated that: 



"As the number of student teachers continue* to rise, the small number 
of qualified supervisors is being spread thinner and thinner as"" various 
institutions vie for their taleiits. ' There can be no question that the 
number one problem facing student teaching today is the critit:al shortage 
of qualified supervisors. . 

He goes on to say, ' ' J . 

f ' " ' ' 

"If our standard is excellence in instruction, then it would appear^ ^ 

that, generally speaking, the- present provisions for student teaching 

amount to little less than a national scandal." ^ . 

"The process of exposing students to schools* and allowing them to 
teach, J^hough) valucible , does xipt in itself constitute instruction in 
teacjiing; description^ analysis, and evaluation must be added if the 
student-teaching experience is to be called instruction." ^ 

Overriding ail other concerns was the conviction- that the largest cluster - 

-of education credits i-n the university was actually earned working with non-staff 

members whose prim^ obligation was not. teacher preparation in a situation which 

was aibypipal. 

^• 

In analyzing the concept of professional teacher thr^e attributes seem missing 

in the off-cainpus student teaching "situation. Teachers normally have control over 

tlie details of curricular implenjentation and frequently over its broad development 

as weia. Teachers generally have control over tbeAongoing instructional process, 

classroom atmosphere, and use of instruction techniques. Teadhers often are involved 

in the decisions that give direction to the ^iotal Impact o*f the school i*egarding 

socialization processes. Tne off-cjppus student teaching situation may physically 

^\ - \ ' 

be in the real school; but^'the psychological involvement of the student* teacher 

appears to be far removed from it. The solving of professional problen^ are too 

frequently centered around the perceived wishes of tbe^ cooperating^ school supervisor 

ratiier than around the -good of. the child and the .purposes of education. 

'In, an attempt to remedy this situation, in I96W the first in a series of 

specifi'c steps was taken to devise a clinical student teaching situation which would 



serve €is a model for possible restructiiring of part of the student teaching 
experience. (See Appendix I). In November of 196? the School of Ed^c^tion sponsored 

i 

the participation of three faculty members in a micro-teaching clinic at Stanford 
University* Further examination of the concept of inicro--teaching took place in our 
project — Limited Non-Isolated Segments (LINIS) during th^ summer session of 1968. 
The idea that limited segments of teaching might be used to engage student teachers 
in analyzing their teaching behavdor vas found to be useful a^id sound for our p\irposes, 
Several other aspectsi^of micjro teaching, however , were rejected. It was felt that 
students in an ongoing teaching- leamir^ situation were needed if adequate examin- 
ation of the developing eveitfesL of teaching were to be analyzed. The hiring of part- 
time students in non-schpol settings such as is frequently done in micro-teaching was 
thought to be inconsistent with the ideas which we were beginning to develop to 
structure a clinical experience. ^ ^ 

The 1968 summer session experience with LINiS helped clarify certaiij 
characteristics of V quality clinical situation (See Appendix II). It was found that 
a dozen student teachers were an adequate and reasonable load for a supervisor ;^ th^t 
a teacher to student ratio of five to one in a two hour sequence was 'manageable ; that 
small instructional groups of five to ten students as an ongoing pattern appeared to ^ 
provide a student teacher with considerable and quality experience for useful analysis 
of his own teaching behavior to be made. 

Further work was done in the summer of 1969* and 1970 to refine the structure of 
a clinical approach to student teaching. In the spring of 1970 ?Ln attempt was made ^ 

■ ■ kj 

40 develop a clinical student teaching experience at a nearby cooperating school.^ 
Twelve student teachers in Eng'^ish and Social studies were placed with staff members 



of the cooperating school for the fu3'.i eighteen week semester. Special arrangements 

were made to provide those courses that are normally telescoped during the professioi^al 

♦ . 
semester. While it was found that a more valuable experience existed in this situation 
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then in the normal student t'eiching situation, it was also determined that there 
was a lack of sufficient opportunity to control -many of the aspects of Curriculum and 
Instruction. The quality of attitude, a sense of motivation, to inquire into teaching 
did not appear to be greatly enhanced over the typical pattern. 

To this point most of the "evidence which has guided our structuring of^a 
clinical student teachir^ situation has been collected on a clinical basis. Conclu- 
sions have been the result of trained staff menibers examining data, comparing notes, 
discussing problems, and. drawing conclusions. , 

The newly-developed Teaching-Learning Clinic consists of a staff of one University 
supervisor and twelve secondaiy English and social ^studie^student 'teachers ;jp^d sixty 
juniors ^nd seniors f;-om Lourdes High School in Oshkosh, Wisconsin. The students 
are t/ansported daily to and fi-om the Research Center in the School of Education^ where 
they spend approximately a half-day < ^ ' « 

■ The purposes- of the Teaching-Learning Clinic can be viewed Trom both the 

University Teacher, Education comp9nerit- and the Student ..Teacher component. The purpose 
'as it relates to the^ Teacher Education phase is that of developing a reliable system 
of describing 'cognitive change in student teachers so that such data maj? assist in 
restructuring student teaching situations based on sound , and appropriate, theoreti'cal 
■fo^dations. The purpose as it relates to the' Student Teacher component is that of 
providing student teachers opportunities and a flexible structure in which to deter- 
mine their own^eeds and develop their own teacMng plans- ^d styles, to analyze . • 
problems -.of teaching which c^?nfront themA to devise and carry out ways of -solving 



these problems, and- thus to develop knowledge aUout teaching. 'Broadly, the educational 
purpose of the Teaching-Lemming Clinic is to foster- a spirit of inquihr that provides 



I 

a basis for continued growth. ^ 



fne contribution of the Teaching-Learning Clinic to teacher education is 
still beini^ assessed, though sufficient data is now available to suggest several possi- 
bilities: 

1. Approximately' twelveMollars per credit hour saving can be realized 
through the- Teaching-Leaming.,Clinic over tliat of the conventional 
off-campus program. ■ ^ ' , 

2, 'llie cost of the 'regular student teaching program with regard to 
university faculty time is difficult to specify with precision, yet 

it may be found that upwards of one- third of a supervisor's time is • 
spent unproductively in tr^elling from campus to student teaching 
stationj^-^ff^ampus. ITie problem of orientation and reorientation 
to different o££-cainpus stations is an added factor of inefficient 
use /of time. » ' ' ' \ ^ 

3^. Stuuent teachers in the Teaching- Learning Clinic generally have re- 
ported better attitudes regarding their experiences th^n those in off- 
•campus stations* Such at^tude differences have been noted by analysis 
of student teaching journals, post-meeting reaction questionnaires, 
seminar sessions, and individual interviews. The number of persons 
volunteering' for the program each semester has far exceeded the capacity 
of thp clinic, this in spite of the fact that until recently the -students 
taught a whole semester rather than thirteen weeks and were involved in 
many kinds' of responsibilities that are not typical of student teaching 
stations. ^ 

4* Analysis of' seminar papers written on the nature of instruction and 

the purposes pf schooling, part of the instructional aims in university 
^courses associated with student teaching, indicates thatj the level of 
sophistication as revealed by number of issues dealt witn and cross- 
issue consistency is of a high level. V/hile specific analysis using 
coatrol group design has ilot yet been conducted (that is part of next 
semester*s project), subjectively it is felt that there is liigher quality 
in the Teaching- Learning Clinic. 
* 5. Responses from graduates of the program who have taken teaching positions 
in IVisconsih schools indicate a high, degree of concern for the broacter 
problems of education as well as continued development of quality in 
classroom teaching. Each of the graduates from the first semester of the 
clinic's operation has written at length on his experiences. • Analysis of 
those letters suggests a high degree of concern for issues far beyond 
personal survival, a problem that appears often in typical first year 
teacher concerns. , ^ 

0. Interest among University Wisconsin-Oshkosh faculty and faculty from 
sister institutions indicates possibility in replication of the clinic 
idea. It has served as something of*. a "Tliink T^k" in faculty reeducation. 

7, The Teaching- Learning Clin^-C has been used as a demonstration center in 
which teachfer education students have observed new ideas in instructional 

• techniques and interacted with student teachers in the Teaching-Learning 
Clinic. " I 

8. lligh school students #seem to find the Teaching- Learning Clinic a more 
wholesome situation. ' Ressentiment in,dex scores (Freidenberg) indicate 
significantly lower perception of the institutional press than that *fouitd 
in the typical school. 

w 
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PROPOS AL - ' 

To identify, 'analyze, and experience the teaching act under controlled 
evaluated conditions^, it is proposed, that seniors in student teaching have a 
series of experiences in which feedback schemes using limited non-isolated segments . ■ 
(Linis) will assist the prospective teacher in the acquisition of teaching skill?. 

DESCRIPTION ^ 

To say that consensus exists on the attributes that go into the concept • 
"professional educator", or to say" that the best way of preparing teachers is 
commonly recognized would'be inaccurate. Yet some common ideas seem to exist in 
■most pl-ograms of te'ac her Education. It is" reasonable to hold that the professional 
educator is a decision maker; he makes decisions on method, technique, goals, 
objectives,' materials, activities, and mkny other aspects of what is normally called 
curriculum". He investigates, learns about, and deals with learners in ways tha.t 
aid in the development of rapport and in ways that provide feedback for future 
curricular decisions. He makes use of time and space plus equipment and resources. 
The influences upon this decision-making process may be a way of thinking, a set of 
values, or a perceived role. 'hIs education leading to his becoming a decision-making 
professional includes .courses designed to give him i^iformation ; understandirigs ; and 
ideas on psychology of learning, educational history, philosophy of educatipn, social 
' foundations of education, and methods courses.- 

Another idea common in teacher education is one that some kind of laboratory 
experience, internship, or practice is a vital 'and most important part of the 
program. Contact with learner^n situa^i^ns which offer opportunity to teach," 
evaluate, and reteach under the guidance of. those skilled. in teacher education is 
considered crucial. , 

/ - ■ ' 
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Bringing together the facets of knowledge where the student teacher is- free to 

learn and discover meaning is central to the approach* In practice, student teaching 

can range from an experience in which the student teacher emulates certain school 

personnel to an experience in which he is guided through episodes that can .be analyzed 

in a meani^ngful way* Whatever shape it takes, it is gommonly hoped that the student 

* • \ 

teaching experience will be an experience in which the student identifies the various 
aspects of teaching and develops his talents at decision making. 

With care in scheduling for their senior year students in teacher education at 
UW-O could free a block of time^ be assigned to the Can^jus school for a portion of 
their student teaching experience, and given adequate credit for the experience* - 

The variety of organizational patterns that might be developed to utilize the 
Campus school facilities range from team teaching to independent study, from modular 
scheduling to block time schedules, as well as other patterns that have been more 
common to educational practice,* Identification pf useful teaching and learning 
structxires along with planning for the best use of technology such as video t&pe 
should be a coordinated effort by the staff of the school of education* (Examples of 
some potential schemes can be shown to illustrate*). ' - 

Close control of the environmei/t' in the Campus school on patters such as 
cui^riculum, student body, and the sequence of skills in teaching gives hope that 
analysis of these elements and their relation to one "another can help assure an 
experience for student teachers vhich will be composed of something more than isolated 
segments. Specific teaching techniques, methods, roles, moves, and procedures will 
need to^be identified for possible trial. By placing student teachers in a position*' 
wh^re curricular decisions are made and then implemented, where methods are selected 
and then utilized in a day to day sequence, where skills and segments of the teaching 
act are identified and then experienced, it is felt that the decision making capability 
' of teachers will be enh^ced* 



It would seem that one key to the useful preparation of teachers would be the 
implementation of an investigatory, analytical, research or problem solving based 
experience. It is suggested that the professional is one whose preparation has enabled 
him to identiiy, r^nalyze, and experience teaching in a manner that provides him with the 
most useful tool of all, the capacity to deal with a multiplicity of situations 
they arise in a manner that is analytical and reflective, rather than rote and reflexive* 
With professional staff asking useful questions as students plan and teach, an attitude 
of inquiry that vilx continue for his professional life might become part of the 
prospective teacher's value structure. With education, 'teaching, and learning being 
researched as it is today, placing student teachers in situations that 'are many-sided 
rather than singular may be the best that can be done for a person who will be 
teaching in the unpredictable, changing futures, 

JUSTIFICATION • ' 

1. Increased enrollment from 515 student teachers in 1967-68 to the projected 
930 to 1000 for 1970-71 will require new teaching situations. 

2. Increased enrollment will require nmbers of supervisors .beyond the , 
available syapply presently offered by administrators in cooperating 
schools (see -Dr, Bowman's questionnaire for C,, etc.). 

3. To go greater distances to provide supplementary student teaching 
stations will increase the problems of university supervision. 

k. Efficient utilization of university supervisory ti^me can be^aci/itated 

(instruction and direction could replace some travel). 
5* Inc?;eased costs suggests increased production from the supervision 

dollar* (More can be expected from ah expenditure to exceed 

$300,000 annually*) 



8. 

I 

10. 
11. 



Personnel trained for teacher preparation will be charged with 
greater responsibility to guide student teachers. 
Students would be given additional assistance in relating theory 
and practice. 

The university will gain increased responsibility for the 
preparation for which university credit i^ awarded* 
Research "opportvmi ties will be increased. 

In-service gains for university personnel are possible through 
interaction in team approach. 

Laboratory sections could be increased and could be more readily 
structured* 
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LINIS: A PROPOSAL FOR THE 1968 SUill-IER SESSION - WSU-O 
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, In order that useful proceedures be identified, optimum arrangements be 

sought efter, and staff acquainted vith the idea of "'Linis.'' it is proposed that 

a pilot project be instituted usin^ seventh and eighth grade students enrolled in- 

the campus school summer session. The broad curricular area has been identified 

as ''The Humanities: A Search for Meaning." Sixteen student teachers and a dozen 

or so interns vill work with college supervisors in developing certain skills of . 

teaching and curriculum planninr:. 

•'Schooling'* teams will be^formed which will consist of campus school^ students 

a college supervisor, and three to' four student teachers and/or interns. The 

college supervisor will work with two separate (groups of student teachers/interns* 

Each ^oup of student teachers/interns will be involved in direct contact with the 

campus school students for approximately -four modules of twenty minutes each per 
U 

day, depending upon the vagaries of schedulinn which have yet to be determined. 

Normally the teachinr; teams will be involved in direct teachinf^, observation, 

^d planning activities which it is /hoped can be structured in such a way as^to 

« 

promote skills of teaching and planning. 

During the first week of the sunmier session conferences will be held in 
which the teaching teams can begin planning for the teaching. It is proposed that 
the teachers involved each plan two lesson modules (20 minutes in a module) which 
are designed to get at the skill of ^'Relating and Involving Students A further 
objective of these first lesson modules is to gain perception^of interest patterns 
and the individual backgrounds of the students. It is hoped tfeat diagnostic tools 
can be found or developed which will enable the college supervisor to analyze and 
evaluate each teacher's performance. The remainder of the teaching time during 
the first week should be devoted to a short unit which might serve to produce 
"Set" for the summer's curricular goal. 

The, supervisor's s^dule for the first week of campus school operation jnight 
look like: 
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Conference times have "been scheduled "both during the morning and the 
afternoon t^o provide time for analysis and evaluation of th# teaching/as well 
planning of subsequent lessons. Much of tlie conference tim^ during the first week 
will*be spent in evaluating the skills of "Relating and Involving Students'* and 
^'Establishing Rappoi^t and Atmosphere^*. Observations by the supervisor during the 
last (three days of the first ^ week ore designed primarily to n;et at^the latter skiU 
v^hile^.the first two days ''of observations in, the first yeek will be primarily 
^jconcerned witja the former skill. Each skill will receive some attention regardless 
of which day is involved. In additioi^, it is hoped that evidence can be gathered 
which will offer opportunity to use the first few lesions taught by each teacher 
asj a reference for a more objective final analysis of both the teacher and the 

[ ■ ' ■ . ■ ■ ) 

project as a whole. Video and audio taping seem most useful in reaching this end. 
It isfppoposed that the skills df teaching which receive attention be: 

• lo Relating and Involving 

2. Establishing' Rdpport and Atmosphere 

3. Feedback end Attending to Student Behavior 
Verbal Inteiraction^Patterns * 

5* Evaluation ^ j . 

Each skill will be aneilyzed, demonstrated, and evaluated* The number of times each 
skill is recycled .will depend upon a number of factors such as efficient use, of 
time and determination of optimumj standards. It is hoped that means can be 
developed or found by which those factors mif^ht be evaluated. 

Logs should be kept regarding the progress of the experience and evaluated 
in an ongoing process. Such logs should seek to record impressions which relate 
to the following: 

1. VJhat is an optimum number of camous school students for each '^schooling" 
^ team? r 

2. What is an optimiim time length for each instructional module? 

3. ^^at is an optimum number of student teachers for each ^'schooling'* team? * 
What is the most useful arrangement of the college supervisor's time? 

5* What skills of teaching can be effectively de\ploped in "linis*'? 
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6i How shall th08e>krHs of teaching be' described so that common meaaings 
can established for them? 

♦ 

T. VJhat means of evaluating teacher performance of the various skills of 
teaching seem^most useful? ^ ^ 

0* \sTiat is a useful and optimum structure for the sequence of planning and 
teaching activities? . ^ / 

; / ' , 

.9. What effect does the experience seem to have upon teacher competency as 
compared to present •patterti of teacher training? 

lOv Can predictions be nacfe frc»n the summer session project conc^erning niunber 
of student teachers that can be placed in ^l)e academic yea3c^\in the 
campus school? 1-That should be theiii^ credit load? . Kow many supervisors 
will be needed? >mat should their load?, Hdw vou?d the cost comparfe 
' with the present cost? ' / ' ' 

. . . ^. 

11. l-Zhat strategies of supervision seem most effective? 

12. How might the experience gained in the^project be transmitted to others 
who might become involved in "'linis'* atisome future time? 



Definition of Terns : . ^ 

Linis: an experience with a series of limited non-isolated segments in 
which feedback schemes are used to assist student teachers in the 
acquis it iQh' Of teaching skills. 
, Schooling Team: An instructional unit consisting of pupils, student 

teachdrs, and a' univerai^ty supervisor. 
* Modules: '^Instructional time units i^f equal- length. 
Pupil: A Campus SchooJft student . 

Term: A period of weeks in which, a particular group of ^tadent teachers 

is involved -in a laboratory experience in the Campus School. 

* * * * ' 

i 

■ \' 



\ 
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Description of Summer Pilot: *Llni8 

A*8tudy of limited instructional non-isolated segments (Linis) was conducted 

during the summer of 1968 at WSU-0 for the purpose of getting evidence which 

might help answer certain impprtant questions relating to Improving in t;he field' 

experiences^ of student teachers, i^^^iiffi^^ staff 

consisted of Mr. Morrison and Mr. Thompson with Mr. Watson acting as a non-staff 

observer. The studetit body(pupils) consistfed of twenty-four seventh and eighth 

graders who were admitted to tihe six week Campus School sessioa according ro 



normal, procedures.^ Twelve student teachers and 16 interns were assigned to 
work with Mr. Morrison and Mr. Thompson. The student teachers were all upper 
elementary school teachers with teaching ^experience who were in the proceas of' 
completing a four year bachelor of science degree. The^ interns were completing 
their final "ten hourd" of classroom experience preparatory to teaching during 
the 1968-1969 school year in a cooperating schobl... 

The physical facilities available consisted ot room 313 in the Campus School 
which was used as office and conference space; and rooms 3^12 and J09 used as 
instructional centers for Mr .^Thompson' 8 and Mr. Morrison's student teacher 
schoolic^g teams respectively; room 310 used as a woi|k room r ^conference room, and 
at time>afiNan instructional center for, the. Intern schooling' team. Also available 
was the follov7ing equipment: one typewriter, four audio-tape machines > one 
phonograph, one liquid duplicator, one filmstrlp projector, one, 16 mm sound 
fiUa projector, afiS^ne overhead pr<^ctor. Video-tape equipment was also avail- 

7 

able on a limited basis. For one week during the summer a work study person was 
available to ttanscribe taped episodes for the project. 

The University operated an eight week suimer session which began June 17 
and tended August 9th. The Campus School operated a six week summer session 
which began on^ week after the University session began and ended^one week before 
the University session ended.. During the first and the last \^eek of tbe Univer- 
sity summer session two-a-day seminars of^one hour's length each v;ere held with 
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the 'student teachers. These seminars met twice a x«ek during the second through 
seventh. weeks and they vere mainly concerned with an orientation to -the suimer • 
project and the deyelopment of soitie competency in the use of crrtain- instru- 
ments of analysis W be used in the project. In addition time was spent 
in curriculum^nd lesson planning. Instructional techniques and innovations were 
presented and discussed in the seminars, especially dulring the sWoh^ half of the 
sutmner'. Planning was also the subject of numerous conferences between 'the stu- 
dent teachers Tnd the university supervisors; throughout the^ summer session. 
<s/^t^«^#^^6F^L9«^^ . . 

' ' The laboratory phase of student teaching began with the -start of. the Campus 
School summer session, . Twenty-four Campus School pupils were divided into two 
groups cf t^^lve each. Six student telchers were assigneg to each group of pupils. 
During the first week of Campus School operation ^the schooling teams con- 
sisted of twelve pupils, six student -teachers, and one .university supervisor, 
either Mr. Morrison or Mr. Thompson. Schooling teams operated on modules of 
t,««nty minutes throughout the six week Campus School sutnmer kssion. The ^Campus 
School operated from 9:20 - 12:10. Although there was flexftility in terms of 
the start or end points of each module, most modules ranged in time of actual 
instruction from fifteen to twenty-five minutes. ^^^^CE^^M^^^ 
. b^<a^t^J?liQfrf^) The student teachers worked in schooling teams which divided 
the time into six Wy minute modules with frequent breaks between modules. 
' Two hours of actual instructional time was intended with the rest of the time 
spaced between modules for rest periods for pupils and to allow for transition 
from one student teacher's lesson to another's. (g^5^^^*Br^#p^^ 

During the second week of Campus school operation sixteen interns began theix 
laboratory teaching experiende. At this point a third schooling team was formed 
by taking eight pupils from the other two teams. ^ For the rest of the summer 



session the schooling teams had eight pupils each rather than twelve. The 
intern schooling team v;a8 set on a seven module schedule. 

^td^^^j^t^Xl Interns in English were supervised by Mr. Morrison and taught 
kie first three modules- during the day* Interns in the social stucfies were 
supervised by Mr. Thompson and taught during the last three modules of time. ^ 
In the fourth time module the -pupils in the intern schooling team were split 
into two groups of four each. One group of pupils was taught by an Intern 
supervised by Mr-. Morrison and one group of pupils was taught by an intern super- 
, vised ^ Mr. Thompson. This was done to provide enough time ao that all of the 
interns would have an equal opportunity to 'teach. 

Six of Mr. Thompson's eight interns divided the last four weeks of the 
Campus School session Into two-two veek terms. Three completed their teaching 
In the first two week term and the other three began at that point and taught 
until the end of the Campus School summer session. The other two Interns who 
worked with Mr. Thompson elected to teach during alternate weeks. 

Mr. Morrison deveioped a teaching schedule that differed from Mr. Thompson's 
in that all of the interns were involved at various time throughout the last five 
weeks of the sessior^ (^e i^-if^_^^f»r-^acjt«tfir\ii^ 

During the first week the. interns were involved in the laboratory experience 
at the Campus School (week number two of its summer session), the school was in 
session for only three days due to the Fourth of July vacation. During those 
three days all of tKe, Interns were involved in teaching and observing experiences. 

In the proposal for a pilot trial of Linis ^l^fify^tj^ tvelve questions were 
asked. Some of the questions we have been able to answer with confidence while 
Others i:an only be commented upon. In* some casr-a no more complete answer was 
provided by the experience of the summer session pilot project than was known 
prior to its Inception. It Is hoped that the following reply to the questions 
posed will at least suggest potential for further experience with Llnls, If not 



provide outright confidence in it as being the answer to WSU-O's concerns for 
imprpving upom the education of those enrolled as students in the school of 
education. 

The evidence upon which the replys are based is mostly of a subjective na- 
ture. It was felt that the opinion of those involved this sunaner could 
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serve a useful purpose tintil^such time as is pot^sible and essential to 
collect hard data. 

QUESTION #1: What is an optimum number of Campus School students for each 

schooling team? ^ / • ^ 

REPLY: During the summer session schooling teams were organized' that had four, 
eight, and twelve pupils in them# At no time during the week when there were 
twelve pupil teams did they have fewer than ten in attendance. The eight pupil 
teams had at lea^st six pupils in attendance each day afid the four pupil teams 
had at least three in attendance each day* The student teachers and interns^ were 
in general agreement that they could vjork effectively with schooling teams 
of these sizes. ' Tl\i|re was some opinion expressed in favor of the eight pupil 
siz^. For the most part student teachers and interns approved of the degree of 
rapport and interaction possible in schooling teams formed during the summer * 
session. It was- felt that the skills of teaching being developed could be 
effeptively worked upon and that the cognitive objectives set by the student 
teachers and interns for the pupils could be accomplished in the schooling 
teams established, (^^e")^fre«^JfcW'>foir^^ 

QUESTION #2: What is an optimum length of time for each instructional module? 
REPLY: The university supervisors and the student teachers and interns agreed 
generally that twenty minu*-^s of time per module constituted the best overall 
scheduling arrangement, ^ >c teaching skills could be demonstrated and educa* 
tional objectives r^ched in that period of time. In certain cases, e.g. where 
students were to induce generalizations .or where* certain methods of teaching 



^^re being used, longer periods of time might hav^ been useful • In other 

^ ♦ 

Cjases, particularly when specific teaching skills were involved, shorter 
modules may have been useful • In either of the above, multiples or factors of 
twenty minute periods were easily scheduled. 

QUESTION #3: What is an optimum number of student teachers for each schooling team? 
REPLY: It is suggested that' the number of student teachers assigned to each * 
schooling team coincide, with the number of instructflopal modules to be scheduled 
for any particular te^m. For example team "A" during the summer session met for 
six modules per day. Thus six student teachers were ^assigned to it. The assump- 
tion is that while variations can be arranged it is best that time be available 
each day during a term for each student teacher to teach. Continuity alone would 
seem to smuggest this.^, , ^ • • . 

QUESTION #4: ^ what is the most useful arrangement of the college Supervisor's time? 
REPLY! About the best that can be«done is, to note how such time was arranged 
.and used, -kti^ m ^i ^ m -fe fj^|>pg^^^ ^r. ^^nl■,n f aft xwo comments seem most 
important at this point. Both Thompson and Mr- Morrison were of the opinion 
that there was at least a full load pf work during the summer session and probably 
an overload. Secondly, there v;ere sevete disadvantages- in having a schedule in 
which the student teachers and- interns under their supervision did all of the 

teaching in the morning. Such concentration of teaching placed strains on the 

♦ 

ajttempts to develop useful observation, conference, and re-observation cycles. 
QUESTION #5: What skills of teaching can be effectively developed in '^Linis"? ' 
REPLY: The University supervisors strongly suggest that specifically stated 
skills of teaching can be effectively developed within the framework of "Linis** 
whereas nebulous clusters or categories of skills could be developed much less * 
effectively. When attempts were made to v;ork on five areas included on page two 
of ^^||^hf I^Linis: A Proposal for the 1968 Summer Session"! student teachers 
-and supervisors alike discovered that these five areas- were too broad for effective 
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evaluation and critilque sessions • Eaclj embraced too many identifiable aspects 
or Skills of te^hing. 

* Student teachers were better able to concentrate and^ focus their attention 
upon specific teaching skills, e*g* "probing questions" or "silence arid non« 
verbal cues/' In these' cases the supervisors were able to point to specific 
items from notes, memory, or recordings as examples, and to /provide demonstrations 
or models in the critique sessions • The "clarifying response" as described by 
R4ths and his associates, Sanders' higher-order questions, Amidon's verbal 
interaction categories, and technical skllla of teaching as Identified by 
Dwight Allen appeared to be most useful as foci for planning and criticizing the 
\ lessons* The supervisors felt that the usefulness of these instruments lies in 

l;heir specificity. Present problems in describing "good teaching" make it difficult 
to be particularly precise on the skills of teaching. 

QUESTION #6r How shall those skills of teaching be^ described so that cbtnmon mean- 
ings can be established for them? 
REPLY: ^ In only a few cases are the terms described adequately to establish common 
meanitrgs for them. In most situations it wa^ necessary for the supervisors and ^ 
student teachers to discuss them in seminars during the summer. Several articles 
concerning them had been duplicated and were dlstriWed before their consider a t'io^a^^ 
in the seminars. Clarifying responses were developed by the supervisors, using 
Raths, Harmin, 6e Simon, Values in, Teaching . One supervisor used Sanders, Class-- 
room questions : V?hat Kinds ? to describe higher-order questions^. A reprinted 
article by Dwight Allen provided a list of technical skills, which were further 
described and discussed in the seminars. l^^ae'ylJt^Qp^''^ty^ 

The supervisors agree that some arrangement mtist be made, whereby the stu- 
dent teachers and their supervisors can meet regularly either during or immedialrely 
preceding the term of student teaching in the Campus School* These sessions would 
provide opportunities foj reaching common meanings of terms, discussing and 



de^n=tr.tin8 tech„l,ues and skills, snd the se»l„g of sUU goaU f or 
themselves by the student teachers. 

QUESTiqS-*7: »h.t ..a„s of evaloaang teache. perfor^nce o£ tha various s-kIUs 

of- teaching seem most useful? . . 

J ^ .A for evaluating p'irformance of the five ski^l 
REPLY: Instruments were developed for. evaluating H 

9 nf "Linis- A Proposal for the 196§ Sutnmgr Session", 
clusters described on page 2 of Linis. a rropa 

Tha, vera usad by the supervisors during their observation and later In the cri- 
tique sessions the student teachers. fnade,uacles of these Instruments are 
attributable .ore to the nebulousness an'd overlapping of the sUUs than to the 
structure of the Instruments themselves. The supervisors feel that similar In- 
atruments should be developed for each of the specific teaching sUUs or skill 

areas mentioned in this report. 

The verbal Interaction Categories System (VICS) a. formulated by Amldon »a. 
used to great advantage by the student teachers Ih self-evaluation . Asked to 
^ke typescr'lpt of some of their le^nsHhey tended to view certain Interaction 
' patterns as desirable taacher-sUlUs ; and their subsequent analyses of .the matrices 
.»re usef,. evaluation tools. «r. Thompson'^s student teachers prepared '^efore- 
■ " . ►.H , hi, exercise as a highly Illuminating evaluatloi 

,nd-a£ter" analyses, and reported this .exercise as B J 

■ Of their worlc. One, of the supervisors feels strongly tl^t training each of tha 
. student teachers in VICS evaluation ..uld provide a pc^rful tool for the .tudent' 
continuous self -evaluation aftet he begins teaching on his own. 

' . 4 -of qtudent Involvement scala wa« usod «rv1 r«jcc^^d 

The Observable Categories of Student, xnv 

as worthless by all of the student teachers. - ^ 

. , a -^mnm Rtructure for the sequence of planninf 
QUESTION #8: ^^hat is a useful and. optimum structure 

and teaching activities? 
BBm: This area can b. planned very flexibly. US principal demand Is for ad- 
equate tlme.-preferably on a dally basis, for the supervisor and Ms student . 
■ teacher, to plan together, and additional time for the student teachers to com- 
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plete their planning on an individual basis. The experiences of the sinnmer made 
it apparent that one supervisor should not be responsible for more than one 
schooling team operating concurrently. 

It will also be necessary for space to be provided for student teachers to 
complete their planning, other than the classrooms themselves or the supervisor's 
offices. The need for privacy in the critique and planning sessions suggests 
that a conference room should be made available for this purpose. 
QUESTION #9: What effect does the experience seem to have upon teacher competency 

as compared to the prasent pattern of teacher training? 
REPLY: The supervisors noted marked changes, in student teachers' behavior during 
the six weeks of the summer session. This fact becomes even mere significant 
when it ij remembered that the student teachers had all had some years of teaching 
before this summer's program. We can only hypothesize that it will be as effect- 
ive with unexperienced student teachers, but the supervisors tend to believe that 
it will. 

Generally the student teachers indicated in writing that they had improved 
their competency very much. This, they attributed to the focus upon only one or 
two teaching skills during the teaching and critique sessions, rather than the 
broader supervision to vj.hich they were accustomed. 

QUESTION #10: Can predictions be made from the summer session project concerning 
the number. of student teachers that can be placed in the academic year in the 
Campus School? IJhat should be their credit load? How many supervisors will 
^ be needed? What should be their load? How would the cost compare with the 
present cost? 

RhPLY: Undoubtedly the total number of student teachers to be scheduled in a 
semester may have to affect the structure of the experience. What follows is a 
suggested structure based on the best of our hunches. We have suggested that the 
number of student teachers in each schooling team coincide with the number of mod- 



ulee scheduled, (See the reply to question #3) l^e have also indicated that 7-9 
pupils be placed in each schooling team. (See the reply to question #1) A module 
length of twenty minutes has been considered useful. (See reply to question #2) 
If the length of a t<^rtn is set at twelve weeks and it is determined that a 
university supervisor v;ork with twelve student teachers the following structure 
in social studies-language arts for grades seven though nine would allow a total 
number of 54 student teachers to be placed in a semester in the Campus > School in 
that content area. 

Schooling Team: ---AB 0 D E F G H I 

Module Number 
t 



I. 


1 


7 


13 


19 


25 


31 


37- 


43 


49 


II. 


2 


8 


14 


20 


. 26 


32 


38 


44 


50 


III. 


3 . 


9 


15 


21 


27 


33 


39 


45 


51 


IV. 


4 


10 


16 


22 


2C 


34 


40 


46 


52 


V. 


5 


11 


17 


23 


29 


35 


41 


47 


53 


VI. 


6 


12 


18 


24 


30 


36 


42 


48 


54 



The student teachers are designated by arable numerals. Schooling teams are 
identified by the capital letters in the column headings. Schooling teams ''A"> 
"C", "E", "G", and "I" might meet in t^e morning while the other schooling teams 
meet in the afternoon. 

A university supervisor would supervise one team which met in the morning and 
one which met in the afternoon. There would be 4% university supervisors needed 
based on the above schedule. Student teachers would be assigned to the Campus 
School for either a morning or an afternoon session. In addition to the normal^ 
laboratory experiences they uould also meet three days a week in a merliods course 
and one day a week in a seminar concerned with the problems of sturlent teaching. 
The credit load for this phase would be 4 credits for student teaching in Linis, 
2 credits for methods, and 2 credits for the problems seminar, fne last six 
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weeks of the semester will be spent in an area cooperating school for 4 additional 
credits. The half day not spent in the Campus school during the first 12 weeks 
could be used to meet courses which are now telescoped in the iive week session 
before student teaching begins (.usually 4 credits). This would produce a semester 
load of 16 credit" hours. A university supervisors lead would be the supervision 
of 12 student teachers in Linis the first 12 weeks and at t^xe cooperating school 
the final six weeks, a methods class in which their student teachers were enrolled, 
and a problems seminar with those student teachers* ^Campus school students during 
the final six weeks of each semester would be taught by teaching assistants and 
be available for demonstration, observation, and experimentation or innovation 
functions* 

The cost of any particular arrangment^ cannot be determined v;ith accuracy by 
the authors of this report. It is assumed that there would be no great incre^rsel 
QUESTION #11: IJhat strategies of supervision seem most effective? 
REPLY: The supervisors were handicapped by the fact that for half of the morning 
each was responsible for the teaching in two schooling teams. Thus no more than 
half of the lessons were observed by the supervisors. Virtually all student teach- 
ers commented that they vjished that they had received more supervision. 

One device x^hich did work reasonably well was hit upon by the supervisors 
late in the summer session. The supervisor T.?ould observe the second half of each 
module, and spend the first half of the next module conferring with the student 
teacher. There vjere breaks in the routine for dealing with problems and planning 
with student teachers. The supervisors found the system quite taxing, but it was 
the most s-*' isfactory arrangement discovered, given the structure of the summer 
schedule, 

QUESTION #12: How might the experience gained in the project be transmitted to 

others who might become involved in '^Linis*^ at some future time? 
REPLY: The present document, as well as visits with the three persons involved 
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in its preparation would sdem to provide the best avenue for dissemination of 
information concerning the summer's experience. The supervisors tend to believe 
that a pilot project during the school year might serve the useful function of 
informing bthers, as well as providing better answers to some of the questions 
which have arisen. It is emphasized that the success of "Linis" depends in large 
part upon its completely voluntary acceptance by the supervisors concerned. 



In the space below please describe how the smaller than normal classes 
(8 - 12 students) and shorter than normal lessons (20 minutes) has in- 
fluenced your planning and teaching so far this summer. 

Whar advantages has it afforded; what problems has it posed? 



STUDENT' "A" 

The opportunity to have 8-12 students is most rewarding after 
teaching classes of 30"- 36 in them. It really lends itself to^being 
more aware of each student's expressions and feelings very rapidly through 
allowing a more informal relation with the students. All students more 
read'ly and actively participate in the class discussions. 

I believe the biggest problem confronting me, time wise, is get- 
ting material convered or cutting the students' discussion to move to- 
ward the twenty minute tdme limit. Once a topic of interest is devel- 
oped and the students begin to participate actively the planning be- 
comes much easier;, then the materials and topics can be covered in accord- 
ance to. the interest level of the students. 

I think this type of teaching and modular scheduling can only be 
successful when the team has sufficient time together for planning. 

STUDENT "B" 

The small class load has proven advantageous in that good rapport 
between teacher and pupil xvas reached earlier in the summer session. This 
close teacher to pupil, feeling creates a better learning situation. 

The shorter class period has one disadvantage. The continuity of 
thought in sometimes broken and it is harder to begin again the next day 
using the same theme. Good discussions that are begun one day and continued 
the nest sggs to fall short of the goal that was intended. There is an 
advantage in that the students do not seem to become bored and disinterested 
in that short of a time. 
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STUDENT "C" ^ 

I find that the smaller class seems to have many advantages. It 

first allows the teacher to work much more closely V7ith each student. 

This type of small class allows the student who would very rarely 

contribute in' class a chance to talk. It gives a much more informal cjli- 

; 
/ 

mate to'the classroom I think because I feel that when students are not 
relaxed there is not going to be a great deal of learning taking place. 

This type of class gives the teacher a much greater chance to 
experiment with new ideas. 

This was, especially at first, a hard type of thing to plan for, 
probably because my normal teaching assignment, which is Math is planned 
in a much different manner. 

I would like to have seen more goals as to what we were to achieve 
as far as subject matter is concernedi It seemed that everyone was 
groping for something to do, not knowing just where to start or with just 
vjhat to start. 



Schedule of Actual Teaching: Student Teachers 

The following schedules indicate! the flow of teaching as it actually occurred 



session weeks two througti six for schooling teams "A" (Mr. Morrison' b) and 
"B'' (Mr. Thompson) s). Each "X" indicates who was teaching a particular 
module on a particular day of the \^ek indicated. The names of the student 
teachers have 'not been given, but each number in the left-hand margin of the 
schedule refers to a specific student teacher. The module numbers are 
placed in a row ar. the top of the schedule • . While the timing probably varied 
from day to day, an approxijoate clock tlrhe.'for a tnodule cjaA bu jlUtLiiiiHlfiiJ 



in the Campus School summer ^session. It shows the schedule for Campus School 





Module Time: Guide Schedule for Intern Teachers Schoolings Teams 



Module Number 


Clock Time 


1. 


9:25 - 9:45 


2. 


9:45 - 10:05 


3. 


10:05 - 10:25 


4e. 


10:40 - 11:00 


4s. 


10:40 - 11:00 


5. 


• 11:00 - 11:20 


6. 


11:25 - 11:45 


1 • 


11:50 - 12:10 



\(Wote: Module number four was one in which the pupils in schooling team "C 
were split into two groups of four^eachi Module number "4e" was supervised 
by Mr. Morrison.. Module number "4s" V7as supervised by Mr. Thompson* Both 
met at the same time of the day.) 
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SAMPLE DAY 



SAMPLE DAY **A'* 



8:00 - 8:10 

Arrived at C. L» S, Located projector for student teacher. Assembled 
materials for seminar. Spoke vyith Mr. Morrison re - schedule for 
v»t.r. Went to office to pick-up video tapes* 

8:10 - 9:10 

Conducted seminar. During seminar we finished coiranents for student 
report forms. Also discussed Sanders' taxonomy of Questions, (in- 
terrupted once for phone call, once for keys to another room, and 
once by student teacher looking for materials) 

9:10 - 9:25 

Received instruction in cleaning and use of v.t.r. Reviewed lesson 
plans of student teachers for teaching skill being worked on. Signed 
schedule to reoerve v.t.r. for Wed. and Thurs. p.m. 

9:25 - 10:30 ^ 

Operated v.t.r. and camera to record three student teachers. During 
latter half of each module sneaked into office to briefly consult 
with Mir. Morrison, place a personal phone call, and to take care of 
matters on desk. 

lo.ao ^ 10:50 

>miin/i -^^ideo tape, and showed recordings co Campus School summer 
students to mcxU^ tho'r^ more qomrutuoUi.- ^i,uu --ia*.» ^^r*^ Moo helped 
an intern obtain thermof«v ditto masters, and helped her to strnight-pn 
out ditto machine when she got goofed up. 

10:50 - 12:10 

Operated camera and v.t.r. to record all three modules. During latter 
half of each module, sneaked out to visit interns and try to make 
appointment with them to view their recordings and discuss them. In 
one case, actually saw 5 minutes of Miss Bartosic teaching. Also had 
a phone call, informing me of schedule change (I had to cancel 
conferences and reschedule them). I also sneaked into the teachers 
^oom end stole a cookie. 

12:10 

Returned to classroom, spoke with three student teachers about their 
problems, etc* 

12:20 - 1:00 

Went to teacher lounge and had lunch. 

1:00 - 4:00 

Typed student report sheets 
Typed 2h student teacher evaluations 



Cleaned off desk top 

cont . 



2" 



11:30 p.m. - 12:15 a.m. 

read lesson plans for the next day 



C. Thompson 



SAMPLE DAY "B'' 

i 

7:50 - 8:10 

arranged materials for seminar 

8:10 - 9:10 

seminar 

9:10 - 9:30 

set up chairs in art room and helped with video-tape equipment 

J 

9:30* - 10:00 

planned with Mr. Thompson 

% 

10:00 - 10:25 

observed intern 

10:25 - 10:40 

picked up mail and check and talked with Roger 

10:40 - 11:00 

played the ''Cities Game*' 

11:00 - 12:15 * 

worked on student teacher reports and observed 

12:15 - 1:15 

lunch • about 30 minutes 

1:15 - 2:15 planning with Mr. Tnompson 

3:15 

Eve- 1^ r 2% hours - Reading lesson plans and planning seminars. 

K« Morrison 
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ScHedule of Actual Teaching: Intern Teachers 



4T . 



The following schedules may be interpreted in the same manner as 
those found in iterp #12. The intern schooling team was labelled "Team C" 
and was supervised by both Mr. Thompson and-Mr. Morrison. Those interns 
who were 6upervise<f" by Mr, Thompson have circles drawn around their desig- 
nating numbers on the schedule. Schedules for Campus School session- weeks 

three through six are included. " , ^ ^ 
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APPENDIX III 



Summer Session Proposal 
1969 



by 

James M. Watson 
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Parameters of the situation 

A. Number of interns 

B* Number of Campus School students 

C. Rooms, space, and equipment 

D. Cuimner session schedules of the interns 

E. Grading and evaluation policy in trial situation 

F. Other 

Calendar of events 

1st week: On the first d^ meet with the interns to get their summer session 
schedule and arrange for personal conferences > group sessions, 
pre-testing, and teaching time. During the first grojip session 
disciiss the parameters of the situation and confront the group 
with the specific task to be dealt with. Meet each intern during 
the first week for a personal conference. 

2nd week: Meet each group of interns for two group sessions. The second 
week of the university summer session is the first week of the 
six week campus school session. During this week the campus 
school students will play the simulation-game NAPOLI and the 
gaiTiing sessions will be video-taped. 

3rd week: The intern groups will meet for two group sessions. This will be 
the first week in which the interns begin teaching in the campus 
school. 

# 

^4th week: Teaching in the campus school will continue as will the two per 
thru Tth 

week group sessions. Campus school six week session ends. 
8th week: No teacnint ,111 t?^Vr> place in the campus school. There will be 

one final group session and a personal conference with each intern. 



Ill, Procedure: The specific pattern of needs, desires, vants; the character of the 
interns in the svanmer session cannot be arranged or determined prior to the session, 
* The assignment is made by the iiniversity. It is assumed that each comes to the summer 
session experience with a prope^ity to teach and to have a feeling of doing well 
at that teaching. It is also assumed that the interns are all at a stage of development 
that can be labelled young adult. Their relationship with adolescents in a teaching- 
learning situation is a feature of that stage. There may also be a search for the 
nature of the role, though this in an elementary way is already perceived. There 
are a number of possible approaches to identification of the intern attitudes, 
their relationship to adolescents, and their ego stage. The Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory has come under some cri^ticism, but if given at the beginning of 
the session without instruction except to complete it for confidential research use 
only, it may yield a sez of initial attitudes that can be used as base line data. 
Relationships to individuals can be examined periodically in a personal conference 
situation between the intern and a campus school student in which the task is set 
as a learning task. These conferences can be taped for later analysis. Ego stage 
development can be examined in dialogue in personal conferences and group sessions 
using an interaction model developed by R.D. Boyd. The purpose is to be sensitive 
to the conflict resolution in each intern as it affects the task of the group. 
The group functions, in part, zo provide a means of learning for the individual as 
well as providing the format for a problem-solving task in which the group comes 
to work on a significant and real problem in a real situation that confronts it. 

The intern group (or groups) will range in size from six to twelve with a limit 
of fifteen set as a maximum. It is hoped to limit the size to about six. The 
structure of the group is something that cannot be specifically pre-determined , but 
some latitude exists if it is possible to form more than one intern group. Most 
important is that there be the potential for clash among the members of the group. 
Experience would suggest that there probably will be sufficient clash within the 



group without having to pre-plan membership composition • The formulation cf the 
intern group can begin its development toward inherent natiural tendencies; that is 
during the first meeting in which procedural matters are taken care of, various 
pre-tests. given, and questions about the summer session are raised and dealt with» 
To an extent a task or a problem has already been placed before the interns as they 
know that some kind of teaching experieflace will take place* But that expetency 
is an individual one; the group has not yet formed and it has not yet been confronted 
wilA a specific demand. 

Wliile the giving of information and the control of attitudes may be a legitimate 
function of the teacher in a school setting, the role of information giver and 
attitude dispenser is one which is too easily acted out without much requirement 
for analysis, reflection, and diagnosis of the teaching-learning situation. "Teachers 
tend to teach as they have been taught" is a reasonably accurate statement. It is 
this acted-out role expectation that will be interf erred with; the confronting 
Situation-problem will be such as to make necessary halt in attention and a re- 
direction to the task of developing in the group an approach to the problem. It will 
first be explained to the interns that the campus school students have attended the 
summer !:c:.oion with the understanding that they will be able to develop group projects 
of interest to them during the major part of the session and that there will be 
sufficient teachers to aid and assist them in their projects. School during the 
summer will be concerned with the knowledge that can be developed from the experiences^ 
of the students that presumably have meaning due to less limiting choice boundaries. 
The video-tapes made in the first week of the campus school session will serve to 
provide data on the behavior of a teacher in the role of an umpire and an observer 
as well as the behavior of the students. It is assumed that the intern group will 
feel a need to work out a plan which can be tried in the campus school situation, 
a means of how to evaluate those plans and a working group process. The plans that 
are developed will be used as data to evaluate the svimmer project along with tapes 



of the group -sessions. The teaching trials of the plans will be video-taped 
as a means of reality checking th'e perceptions of the interns and as data to 
be used in the project evaluation. 

Two specific, kinds of knowledge must be dealt with; first, group processes 
and, second, sensitivity to persons in group processes. The kind of data collected 
and compared to ideas developed by scholars will influence the development of 

knowledge. The discipline Vxll come from the social domain of knowledge and will 

t 

focus on the specifics of sociology and psychology ♦ The concepts and methods 
will of necessity start at the point where the ordinary mortal functions; his 
lose of the discipline-his process of organization-will be a common one. One test 
of the group's value wil>be to examine the group session tapes to note any increase 
in conceptual and methodological facility. T^ie extent to which the group comes to 
examine its own process in light of those concepts and methods may also be a useful 
tool of evaluation. The ability to ask significant questions as an outcome of 
knowledge will be monitored on the tapes. 

Thelen stages that "teaching is Judicious intervention in a complex social 
system." (a.) The teacher processes classroom behavior, monitors it and reacts 
to it, in a continual procesr of control. This control is meant as help in 
making more direct group inquiry. It is the product of a fine balance between 
a need to find meaning in experience and a result of immobilization from failure. 
Control is exercised "through continuous definition of purposes and expectations 
rather than through threat of punisliment." (b.) This is an exercise in diagnosing 
situations and shifting to the appropriate role that will in turn prompt the class 
to shift its roles and meet its needs. "In actual practice, the teacher tests whether 
to shift his role by tentative probing, by beginning to act in the new role and 

(a.) "The Evaluation of Group Instruction", H.A. Thelen, NSSE 68th Yrk, II, p. 155 
(bj DYNAMICS OF GROUPS AT WORK, H.A. Thelon, IQSh, Univ. of Chicago, p. ^^6. 



assessing the class's reaction," (c.) The only direct control over behavior 
the teacher has is that of his own. Teacher behavior can be conceptualized by 
noting that it deals centrally with inquiry, that it has control over the situation, 
that control is exercised through varied roles, that group process is central to 
inquiry-, that experience becomes educative as it has meaning, that knowledge offers 
a shortcut to necessary learnings only as it evolves out of an interaction between 
ideas and experience--need complexes , and that classrooms develop or have the 
potential to develop into a microcosm of society. 



/ 



(c) I)ynamics, Thelen, p. 6l. 
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Abstract 

a) Objectives: The purpose of thio study is to develop a reliable system for 
categorizing problems perceived by student teachers and to describe selectei 
cognitive changes that take place in'student tea^.ers who are on the staff of 

i 

the Teaching-Learning Clinic at University of v/isconsin^-Oshkosh, 

b) Contribution to Education: At present ^be student teaching phase of teacher 
education provides inadequate opportunity for student teachers to analyze troblerjs 

of teaching which confront them, devise and carry out ways of solving those problems, 
and develop knowledge about teaching. If a reliable system of describing ccgniti^^e 
change in student, teachers can be developed and applied to data arising out of a 
clinical situation that has been structured to enhance inquiry into the problems cf 
teaching, then restructuring of student teaching situations can be based 3n evidence 
that is relevant to a sound and appropriate theoretical foundation. The feasibility 
of the Teaching-warning Clinic at University of Wisconsin— Oshkosh neeas to be 
demonstrated relative to the leai'ning that takes olace. 

c) Procedures: Each student teacher in the Clinic will be required to keep a 
weekly log outlining problems with which he has been concerned durir.c; that week. 
Each problem statement will then be classified by three independent Judges into one 
of nine categories. To determine the inter- judge reliability of the Categories of 
Perceived Problems, percent of agreement will be calculated. Two statistical 
procedures will be used to assess whether there is a change in the number or typo 
of perceived problems. Frequency distributions for each of the nine catecories 
contained in the CCP and for the total number of problenis contained m "ach weel^Iy 
log will be derived. Analy^sis of variance procedures will be used to determine tht> 
relationship between length, of the student teaching experience and the types cf 
problems perceived. 



At tne present time tbe Clinic's structure can be modeled as: 
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rroai e iucavioiial DurDOs«^ of the Clinic is to involve student teachers 
^o^^^ Gi^uatio^. vnich promotes inquiry into the events o; that situation, 
s^o.ety mat sponsors education, the expectations, values, and knowledge 
t>a>-^^:^^^ be token into account. Tne student teacher comes to the 

\f^:rj^'v-ir-v t( behave, with a personality* Experiences in the Clinic 
'.el t ^ rr.f-LKe hirr mure e^^nscious of hinself as ai^. actor who is a teachar, 
'>ve:.jrr.ent n^.rnon:; cr cut.icor. an.i practice, anc faster a spirit of inquiry 
1 i^s a ; ts::. :\ r :^'*^r.\.e: ^rowtn . Dev^^y , speaking of the reiationshir 
y.,,. »^ ;r • ^> iru* 1 : nai intet.tlons has atale-j that, 



"As an ideal the active process of organizing facts and 
ideas is an ever-present educational process ♦ No experience is 
educative that does not tend both to knowledge vf more facts and 
entertaining of more ideas and to a better, a more orderly, arrange- 
ment of them*"-^ 

A means of development involves a group of student teachers working in a 
situation, dealing with probxoms and issues as they arise in staff sessions, and 
analyzing teaching as it is found m the Clinical teaching-learning situation both 
in group sessions and in conferences with the Clinical director. Dewey states 
that, * 

c . growth depends upon the presence of difficvdty to be overcome 
by the exercise of intelligence. "2 

that, 

. • the formation of purposes and the organization of means to 
execute x^hem are the work of intelligence/'-^ 

And that in order to become progressive'./ more deliberate and purposeful it is 

necessary to go thiough c^.ioie/: ntellectual operation which include, 

"(l) Observation of surrounding conciitions ; (2) Knowledge of what 
has happened in similar situations in the pa<=-^-, a knowledge obtained 
partly by recollection and partly from the informatiotj, advice, and 
warning of those who have had a wider experience; ^nd (3) Judgement 
which puts together what is cb^^r^rved and what is recalled to see 
what they signify/'^^ 

The main source of experience, and or desire to work out the meaning of 
experience, is found in the degree of responsibility given to the staff for the 
development of curriculum and the direction of inst^'uction or the Lourdes students. 



^ Dewey, John, Experiences In Educa.tion , p* . 
"' ibid . , P. 79. 
^ Jbi d . , . t • . 



When student teaching was normally completed at the University's Campus 
School there was extensive and continuing opportunity for professional teacher 
education personnel to facilitate growth of professional skill in the student 
teachers. A common pattera was the assignment of several student teachers to a 
single class. Interaction, group inquiry, and planning were traits of such a 
program. There were common teaching problems to be discussed in an atmosphere 
specifically- designed for reflection on the problems of teacher under professional 
direction of a teacher educator. Herbert A. Thelen describes a situation at the 
University of Chicago which bears considerable resemblance to the qualities often 
found in a campus student teaching program. There, professional staff in teacher 
education, the facilities of the Univrersity of Chicago, and eleven prospective 
teachers were brought together to inquire into teaching, have opportunity to exami.ne 
problems together, and develop knowledge seen as necessary for professional educators. 
In discussing the need for inquiry into common problems Thelen states that, "Group inv 
gation, as a second self-consistent educational method, is also concerned with getting 
the student to have planned experiences, reflect on them, and extend their meaning 
and usefulness through knovledre obtained from the experiences of other people."^ 
Consistent with group investigation, where the purpose is to transact ''business with 
the environiTient primarily as a way of finding out how the environment viil respond"', 
is Thelen* s model of reflective artion which 'Visualizes the group transacting 
business with the environment both in or^Ier to change the environment and in order 
to learn th- skills and insights necessary for changing the environment."^ 

llielen, Herbert, Education and "whe Hum.an ,Ques_t_, pp. l^^^'-l'^i* 
^Ibid. , Ht, 
'^Ihi^. , p. 
^"Ibia. 



In the Teaching-Learning Clinic group inquiry and planning for reflective 
action is facilitated by the concurrent inclusion of four credits of college work. 
In addition to frequently held planning sessions and conferences outside of the 
time assigned to the clinicV the whole staff meets one hour each day to discuss 
problems, make decisions, and examine issues relevant to the Clinic and education* 



Objectives 

The first objective oi this study is to develop a reliable system for 
categorising written descriptions of problems perceived by student teachers. 

The second objective of this study is zo use the category system to examine 
and describe selected aspects of the Teaching- Learning Clinic related to cognitive 
changes in the student teachers on the staff of the Teaching- Learning Clinic. 
Specifically, data oollected on a weekly basis will be exandned and problems 
described will be categorized. Records of problem categories will be made for 
each student teacher. 

Cognitive change v/ill be seen when the weekly records indi ate that different 
categories of problems are perceived and when the confronting field is seen more 
complexly; when there is a greater frequency of different problem categories 
reported by the student teacher. 

Differentiation of a field, in this case the situations that student teachers 
in the Clinic are confronted with, occurs as more facets of the field are recognized. 
Robert D, Boyd, in an unpublished manuscript, has defined the cognitive process of 
differentiation as " . . . the mental process by which a transactional fi^^ld changes 
progressively from relat:ive homogeneity to relative heterogeneity so that its various 
components are more reaaily distinguisneci. 

It is assumed that co^^nitive change as revealed in the differentiation of 
a field and as ieteimined by the process of recor-is examination will indicate tha'. 
which is commonly referred to as learning. 

The concept of learning as a change m knowleiige cr cognitive structure by 
j'-finition jnvclves as a rrir.ar\* s^R^e thf differentiation of a previotisly 
.iii-^tructurei arf^p.*^'" 

9pobert u, Bc'N- ^ , "The Mcl^^ular Mr-^-l , ' r. ^, 
-'^Kurt Levin, Fi e] d Theory in Z,\cj^ql_^J^^^nce^y ^r^ ^ ^^9- VP, 
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P rocedures 

For purposes of assessing the changes that occur in expressed teacher concerns 
or perceived problems, each student teacher participating in the Clinic will be 
required to keep a weekly log outlining problems with which he has been concerned 
during that week. Each problem statement will then be classified by three independent 
judges into one of the following nine categories: 

1) Goals 

2) External and physical reality structure 

3) Group (student) culture 
k ) Content-material 

5) Teacher personality 

6) Atmosphere in the teaching- learning situation 

V 

7) Appraisal of students 
6) Strategy-techniques 

9) Non-instructional role factors 

To determine the inter-judge reliability of the Categories of Perceived 
Problems (CPP), percent of agreement will be calculated. This method of 
estimating the reliability of categorization mu:>t be used, as the categories are 
unordered or do not lie on a continuum. If the data are alienable, that is, if 
t^ere are sufficient numbers of problem statements from the students, a Contigency 
Coefficient will be used.^-- 

Two statistical procedures will be used to assess whether there is a change 
in the number or type of perceived problems "^ociated with the duration of the 
student teaching experience. 



^'oiegel, Sidney, nonpira metric Statis-.i^c f^r t he Behavioral Scie nceA, 
McG-.d.w-Hiil Book Co., Inc., New York, 1956, p. 19^. 



The first procedure will be to derive frequency distributions for each of 
the nine categories contained in the CPP and for the total number of problems 
contained in each weekly log. These distributions will graphically display an^^ 
changes in the number or type of expressed student teacher concerns. 

The relati ship between the length of the student teaching experience and 
the types of probleirs perceived in the teaching- learning situation will be further 
analyzed through the use of analysis of variance procedures in which the main 
independent variables will be Categories of responses and time of data collection. 
The dependent variable wil3 be number of responses fitting each category at each 
time. The Category X time interaction is the effect with which this srudy will be 
most concerned because it will show changes in the student's perceived problems ov 
time.-^^ 
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APPENDIX IV 

Rationale and Proposal 
1970-71 Teaching-Learning Clinic 



Submitted to the Clinic Steering Committee 

by 

Jasnes M. Watson 



I, Overview 

We believe that the Teaching-Learning Clinic can provide data 
and ideas which may facilitate faculty inquiry into teacher education 
at At the same time it may serve as a feasibility study for 

student teaching cost estimates and research for the improvement of 
teacher education. 

The ideas that have culminated in the Teaching-Learning Clinic have 
been devel(>ping over a period of years at WSU-0. During the fall of 196? 
the school of education sponsored the attendance of three faculty members 
at a micro-teaching clinic held at Stanford University under the direction 
of Dwight Allen. Out of that experience arose a rather extensive faculty 
inquiry into how teacher education at WSU-0 might be improved. At about 
"*N;hat time the School of Education received its first video equipment and, 
using examples developed as a result of the Stanford experience, a 
demonstration of how the teaching act might be more adequately analyzed 
was given to interested members of the faculty. 

Certain members of the faculty with a specific concern for improving 
the student teaching phase of teacher education began to examine how 
analysis of their teaching acts by student teachers m: ght be facilitated. 
Out of numerous conversations was developed the concept of LINIS (Limited, 
Non-Isolated Segments), LINIS started with the idea that teaching might be 
broken down into intervals which could then be analyzed by a student teacher 
according to his intentions, LINIS added the provision that for realistic 
analysis and eventual evaluation of teaching to be made it would be necessary 
to have curriculum continuity. Planning by student teachers needed to 
include 'Veal" learnings for "real" students in an ongoing teaching-learning 
situation. Analysis of the teaching-learning situation was to be made by 
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selecting specific segments of the ongoing situation and limiting the 
analysis of these segments to certain aspects of the teaching act. 
('For further details see LINIS report Item #3r Suppleinent ) 

Du.ring the 196T-68 school year members of the faculty began, to 
structure a teaching- learning situation which could enable an 
investigation to be made of the problems that might arise with LINIS* 
Three members of the faculty conducted a pilot of LINIS during the 
summer session of I968 in the Campus ScTiool Junior High* Out of that 
experience came certain ideas regarding the frequency of analytical 
segments, the process by which analysis might be conducted, and the limits 
of load that a clinicsd supervisor might be expected to carry* A report 
of the project was submitted to the faculty at the end of the summer 
session. (See Supplement #2) 

During the I968-69 school year LINIS was given additional testing 
in the elementary grades* ^ (For example see Limited, Non-Isolated Segments: 
LINI& In Grade Three Project in Student Teaching, Supplement #3). During 
the summer session of 1969 another trial of LINIS was conducted and a report 
submitted to the Dean of the School of Education (Supplement #^)- In that trial 
the idea of group inquiry as an essential part of teacher education was 
introduced and the use of group discussion as data was investigated as a more 
rigorous means of analyzing the results of a clinic. During the first 
semester of the 1969-7O school year another pilot project, this time based 
in one of the public schools, was devised for the second semester. Neenah 
High School agreed to take eleven student teachers for the full day, full 
semester in English and Social Studies. This experience demonstrated the 
value of having student teachers working in groups where the focus of 
discussion could be a group situation common with members of the group. 
Concurrent with these reported efforts, numerous trials of LINIS have been made 

ERIC 



by Department of Elementary Education staff. At the present time work has 
progressed to the point where a conunittee, chaired by Professor Norman J* 
Frenzel, is in the stage of completing a revision of the skills to be analyzed 
and the tools of analysis to be used. (Outline of Exp. Appendix -#5) 

The history of reexamination of student teaching at WSU-0 has lead 
to certain notions of how subsequent pilot experiences should be 
structured and what needs to be done in terms of more sharply analyzing 
those experiences. It has clLso led to ideas on how data and conclusions 
from a pilot project might be communicated to the faculty and implemented 
in the existing student teaching program. For example during the 1970-71 
school year a number of imiversity supervisors in secondary education have 
agreed to examine student teaching on a case study basis using common 
instnjnents for the analysis of a student teachers progress. 
II. Frame of Reference 

While teachi?ig does not necessarily imply that learning has taken 
place, one index of proficiency at teaching is seen in the success a 



teacher has in reaching the goals he has set. Teaching is seen as a 
practical art that bakes into consideration principles revealed by educational 
research and applied to specific, real situations. Teaching is an activity 
that is goaJ directed, involves trying, and takes place over time. 

Since teaching is a goal directed activity, it is expected that the 
education of teachers would also be goal directed. The selection of 
goals inescapably involves choices which must rest ultimately on one*s 
values, beliefs, and point of viev. Education, in this sense, is a moral 
activity. The basis of education can be analyzed, described, and defended. 
It cannot be proven. Research into LINIS must be descriptive and analytical 
first* Control of condition which may lead to experimental research must 
be based on such analysis. It is thus not contemplated in this proposal 




to design research with LINIS that involves control group design except 
as that might be found in some kind of raw population comparison. In the , 
development of a specific program of teacher education, it is, as in all 
educational planning, necessary to determine those conditions which exist 
in reality and which must be taken into account as given. What the student 
in teacher education brings to student teaching is one such reality condition. 

Since a student's formal experiences at this university are structured 
according to courses that have catalog descriptions it is convenient and 
realistic to classify planned professional experiences according to the 
nature normally ascribed to groups of courses. At WSU-O there appear to 
be four fairly distinct groupings of courses. One such group. is general 
education. Such courses are for the most part typically liberal arts in 
nature and probably have as their purpose the broad education of persons 
recently graduated from high school* In a reeJ sense they are a continuation 
of the secondary phase of education as that is seen in the senior high school, 
A second distinct grouping of courses is the major-minor sequence. The 
function of such courses is to promote concentrated study of a particular 
discipline. Assumed importance for such concentration has in the past, 
and probably^ is still so considered, been aimed at the typical secondary 
school which is organized according to collections of subject matter content, 
A third grouping of courses are those courses which deal directly with pro- 
fessional questions or content areas and might properly be called the pre- 
professional phase of teacher education. The fourth collection of courses 
is the clinical experience which includes both student teaching and the 
problems of student teaching seminar. It is the function of this part of 
teacner education to provide a situation where the student teacher can brinp^ 
to bear his knowledge and his ability to use knowledge to reach certain go.>ls 
of the teaching profession. It is this last phase of professional e^iucation 



which is the main focus of the Teaching-Learning Clinic. 

When a student in secondary education comes to student teaching he 
has already developed a frame of reference of some kind toward the world 
and toward teaching. The blend of his knowledge, his values, and his 
personality has resulted in an outlook that differs from others, though 
such outlooks may be conceptualized in a rough sort of way. The person 
who comes to student teaching, is accepted as he is and it is the proper 
function of the clinical phase of student teaching to provide him with 
a reality situation where he can plan, take action, diagnose results, and 
revise his plans, actions, and frame of reference. 

The Teaching-Learning Clinic is to be structured to take what 
results in the interaction cf a person and his experience in the first 
three phases of teacher education as a reality and then work with 
student teachers on an ahistorical, idiosyncratic basis. The internal 
goal of the Clinic is to promote inquiry on the part of the student 
teachers into the teaching-learning situation using appropriate tools 
of analysis. Emphasis will be placed on growth as that term is 
characterized by increased perception of aspects of the teaching-learning 
situation and increased sophistication of inquiry that leads to greater 
consistency of goals and actions. Sophistication may be defined as 
increasing differentiation of elements in the teaching-learning situation 
and subsequent integration of those elements into wholes that are more 
useful and powerful in the ai'iing of planning, 
III Assumptions 

A. It is assumed that at this time the non-professional education 
courses are not open to revision. 

B. It is assumed that teacher education courses provide certain 
cognitive and value examination experiences that are required of prospect 
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teachers* Such experiences can be analyzed and may need to be at soinp 
point in the near future, but i$ not the specific fizn'^'^vio.i of this effort 
to make that analysis. While randomness will not be introduced as a means 
of correcting for variety of background experiences it will be assumed tnat 
those who may wish to more sharply compare the experiences in the clinic 
with non-clinical experiences will be able to correlate data thro'Ogh 
statistical proceedures now available. * 

C. It is assumed that the School of Education must take those acceptea 
into student teaching and work with them as they are when they enter the 
program. There are certain goeds to be reached by any prospective teacher 
In terms of his practice and these will be used to determine who shall be 
certified. It is also gissumed that each person brings ^^ertain propensities 
and capabilities which can oe enhanced and to a large extent it is this 
relative growth that is the subject of the clinical phase of teacher 
education. 

D, It is assume:! that the frame of reference a person holds and the 
complex networks of interaction a person has in a specific situation vlli 
provide the forces that result in behavior. It is assumed that behavior 
is determined. Behavior can be understood in terms of the forces 

that emerge into specific situations. The individual is a goal seeking 
person. 

E- It is assumed ^^„at teaching is goal directed behavior thrxt is 
essentially a moral enterprise. In our society there are certain glvenr^ 
in the education of its young. Paramount among those givens is the 
requirement that persons be able to solve problems in specific sltuati:^nr, :r; 
a manner consistent with a point of view, a philosophy of life, which 
has been developed as a result of the interaction of the person in 
prior situations with problems and through the interaction, vicariously. 
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M^o^ 15, 1970 



Father DuWaytie 
Lourdes High School 
Oehkosh, Wisconsin 

Dear Father DuWayne: 

Consistent vith our conyersation of -^y 3 relative tc 

cooperative concenis of Jjoui'des aad WSU-0 a copy of a propo.^al Is 

being; forwarded for your considera-cion. It is our understand.^ rjg 

th^t no oottsaittiBent has b<jen inade; that the sugge.'ione are 

tentative, Th'S attached working copy ha£ been pr€ :>ared for your 

council and oir al'ninistratioa as delineations of ideas ve discussed 

preri <^usly. 

hellcnre ve ar** offing Lourdes 5ev'*ral ilrer^sions vhlch 
.ivlcl prove positive for iaeir students and faculty* la 1^irn ve 
ho ^ to "be able to establish (jost ratios for student teaching 
vh^L cond\*cted o^ar uvn faculty and to examine a specif io method 
of ie cloplnc'' t-3achln^. coisp^tenc;' ir our *eac^er e lucatlon propram 



CHARACTgaiSflCS OF raOlPCaSD TEACHiaO-LEARHISG CLINIC 



th® clinic vill be characterised by its concern for exa»inatiOT 
of the tei&chiDg-learaijag situation. The function of thediiiic 
i5 to improve the quaJ.lty of instniction and learning that 
takes place* 

The phyeical setticg of the clinic has beet* epecifically aesifrned 
to facilitate a variety of teachlng-learalos sltuatlone «uch ae 
cift^eroom teaching, large group lnatnicti<»i, and indiTidualised 
learning. 0»e«rYaiian x^ilitX^^^ In cdditloxi to phyeically 
joining the class, are enhanced by one-vay glass, arallable 
rldeo and ax^o capabilities » and video and audio tapes vhich 
cejo be stored for later ex&aination. 

The University faculty directly involved in the clinic has had 
ertenstve secondary school teaching experience ix^ the relevant 
curxlcular fields. The student teachers vill be volunteers 
with aptSropriate majors as veil. Past experience has Indicated 
Tolunte«rs for such projects are generally jsore C8.pable and 
con'^jemed, The student-teacher ratio will be approaclisately five 
to one. 

The University staff directly connected vith the clinic vill 
discuss and vork vith Ixmrdes staff on mtters relative to 
curriouluK and instruction on nn In-servicc basis. 

TUe University vill provide instructional materials* instructional 
staff, claserc^ aipace, and University library facilities, 

Th^y curriculum ♦ a^ it is developed in the clinic* %rill b€ -mde 
ave^llable to the Lourdes staff g>r ^ajainatimi » There wir; also b€ 
perio^.^c rrrisvs of the operation of the clinic by the VSo'-O 
and L^mrdas staff. (Schedule may ba sui?gested In ad-r^cs by 
Lourdits) 

(jui±(^Xin^n derelop^d by Lourdes consistent vith thalr ccacem 
for mtt#i*s relate to Board regtaation and interest vill b€ mMc 
part of the clinic's structure . Technical matters 0uch as 
gr^ing etc. vill b# includ^v^ consistent vith l-oxtrd^f poUci^iB 
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I. Introduction 

This is a report on selected asnects of the Teaching-Learning 
Clinic*s operation for the first semester of the 1970-71 school year. 
It was written by the Clinic director, James M. Watson, and two of the 
Clinic's staff members, David Arnold and Randall Day. The instruments 
used, the data collected, and the relationships examined reflect certain 
-lotlons about teaching :tnd leao'iing and hov chose notions might be anal- 
yzed, examined, and evaluated. The beginnings of analysis have been re- 
ported previously. The relationship of event, in the teaching- learning 
situation is highly complex, therefore the scientific investigation of 
teaching is complex and susceptible oniS" to laws of probability in re- 
port inj^ since It deals with humans rather thxin inore conlroliable physical 
fi:lities. Moreover, the evaluation of teaching is complicated by the 

tliat teaching lu3srapably involves values and choices which must 
I ikeu into account^ Ea^Jt person is uiiiquo. Patterns of development 
*i.iV Le lound, Vut in the educati'^n of teachers the uniqueness in the 
f^i^'iidjn^ ^^1 p-rsonalitv and role requires an analysis that recognizes 
it '.-.iqiiftiess . lu ^pecitv in advance lor all who would teach v^i)at is 
:ip/i,;ritie bit^nd of behavior would be to contradict what may be the 
i-.prri.int vab^t of ail. while theoretical ideas have helped struc- 
t'ue r*v^ J eachmg-Learniitig Clinic, to this point no specific theorv of 
t- i ?i IS hv developed. Ih.erefore, t'ae main tone of this report i^^ 

- ^- t\:^i\ . an extent It Ls the by-product of a thrust to find 

*,', iipM<nr' anaiytUal tools through which theory may be developed. 



11. Teachability and the analysis of student teacher cognition - *-he 
concept of concurrence 

A major assumption behind the structure of the Teaching-Learning 
Clinic is that, within broad cultural and theoretical limits, each 
teachers* classroom behavior is a function of his personality. The 
teacher may come to see that he has a role to play in the classroom, 
yet the orchestration of that role into emergent behavior is an act of 
artistry that arises from a personality base. To facilitate learning 
abo It tecching, then, it is necessary to create a situation where teachers 
can and will ask of theinselves, "how do I teach?*' r^^ner than a situation 
in which they depend upon being told, "this is the right way to teach." 
Teachers must be able to look at themselves, their behavior in the class- 
room, '.nc^ determine how they must change to become more consistent with 
their "'.deals." The direction intended in facilitating change is toward 
a more consistent practice of Ideals and a more consci^^a hlpnf^ cf per- 
sonality and perceived role. 

One obstacle to this conception of teachers and teaching is the no- 
tion that all teachers can and should be able to teach, all stud(?nls. A.s 
an ideal a case may be made for such a "should" notion. Reality indicates 
that L\v> probability of it is slight. The prime fact of classroom life 
that is based on inquiry Is that the Intf. rpersonal dynamics of that eitu-* 
atlon are iLOst influential upon the participants. Herbert A. rhelen 
has stated th<it, 

"The interpersonal relationship between teacher and student 
has a good deal tc do witi; the child^s ^openness* to ideas, 
his acceptance of sucgestiono, his perseverance, his mot^'va- 
tion to learn," 
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"The nature of this experience is strongly colored and, for 
most students, largely determined by their reactions to the 
attitudes, enthusiasms, aversions, interests, public goal«^, 
and private purposes of the teacher. Since no two students 
are identical, their reactions and, therefore, theit experi- 
ences are not identical. The same student will have different 
experiences under different teachers, who in turn I^IJ.1 affect 
students with varying degrees of iinpact."^ 

Assumptions such as these stated briefly, and T fear Inadequately, 
have led to a desire to examine certain aspects of the Teachinr-Learning 
Clinic related to the concept of "teachability*" Wliile specific fo ^^js 
may be upon data found in the Clinic, it is assumed ^hat the techniques 
ueed and the knowledge gained can be of use to classroom teacht^rs in 
other situations* 

The general hypothesis Is that a person learning about teaching 1 1 * 
show a pattern of concurrence between the traits of his icleel stu>^nt I'ld 
t'ne traits discovered in the students he actually selected icr nis liss. 
in order to investigate this general hypothesis, Thelen s !lodiiiei Al^..^^^^- 
ment liattery was c' jminis tered to each student in U\e Te jchlng-Le irr* in^ 
Clinic. Fach member of the Teaching-Lt-arning Clini-^ was askeu t • s»'it'. : 
live students in the clinic with wiuMi they w^ul ^ mcsr i*ke C' * r i ^ . 
addition Lhe staff was a^W^d to i.^j^'ud Lc the Modi tied ne.it -i^lerv 

ne Ihou'-^iL his laeai , te-ichaMe sludenl v/ouid ro-^p:!^, .i^- • » 
sl.uf Fiember !iad con^idtT ihle ecu i t with . t'- t^^_ ^ ■ ^ 

clifuc it was assumed ih he hJiould know the -* ; •r.f-J ''t^ " * ' . * 

i'U^ntiy well t'^ r^'^pont' ipvr .rlacely. It ^.as il^.^ ^.s^-^--^-: ^ ^ 
t<^i'. {.er in tht- ^llnw wcuid :eir^ t ^tudont:- p^ r ^ ^l-I v^-i ? ^ - - 

lO.. cv >diLAons oJ te<t-.h i ng- learning slcuation"^ fr nx^^t " - v 
npon-ie^ to al<*> own percertion or duality cIassrou.« s>ver^i« ; ^> . *. : - - 
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A. "teachable" student was defined .by Thclen as the student who, in 
the .teacher's opinion, had been most successful with him in the past. To 
assess the aspects of ^the student's personality that made him '^teachable" 

1 - ' 

for particular teachers a series of questions was devised which were in- 
tended to get at a student's attitude' toward various events and conditions 

1*. 

commonly found in classrooms.^ From data received using the instrument 
Thelen found 6h items which seemed to have sufficient. generality to reveal 
teachability. Those items plus several others made uff the questionnaire 
administered in this study. [Item //I in appendix. J 

*kach teacher and each student in the clinic was ^assigned a number. 
[Master list is in confidential -file. ] Concurrence of teacher and student 
responses on each category of the test was stipulated. Where students 
were asked to respond positive, negative, or neutral it was determined 
that the probability of three out of five student's responses being in. 
agreement with the teacher's response ^was at least one in twenty-seven* 
Jategories one, two, five, .and eight were reducible to .three response 
items and are reported in this paper. Category four, consisting of two 
choice items, is also included. The probability of four out of five 
students respondfng to any question the way a teacher did is one in 
sixteen and that- was the level chosen to represent concurrence for the 
purpose of this study. Also included is category three, consisting of 
five choice items. The probability of three out of five students respond- 
ing to any question in that category the way the teacher did is one in 
125 and that was the level chosen to represent concurrence. 

Thus, the concept concurrence involves a hypothesized laeeting of 
minds in which the teacher has come to see what kind of student he works 
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best with. It Is 'suggested that growth of insight into this aspect of 
teaching can be seen by comparing the teacher's responses to the Assess- 
ment Battery with the responses of those students seleqjted by the teacher. 
It is hypothesized .that increase in concurrent Items would reveal growth. 
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III. Ressentiment Index - the examination of the effects- of staff freedom 



on student perception of educational structure ' 

f 

A major function of education is the development of the person. 

While the development of knowledge arising out of what is called subject 

matter is most commonly found in curricular guides or 'statements of ob- • 

jectives, it is becoming increasingly apparent that the search for iden- 

.tity has become a major part of. growing up and that search has probably 

replaced the quest for survival as the task of most persons In our society. 

^ . • ' ' ' ' 

The crisis of identity is intensified by a society that has not as yet 

restructured its educational institutions in order to facilitate search- 

ing for identity ^ society's, adolescents. There will be conflict between 

the person and the social structure; one aspect of becoming a person as 

that might be defined in any society is the clash of the immature with 

the spcial barriets or limits placed on individual behavior by a society 

Where a fundamental change ia a social conception of person and'person- 

society relationship is taking place, and where that shift is more clearly 

seen, consciously or unconsciously, by the young than^by those who have 

control over the social institutions, there will be an intensification 

of clash found, particularly in the main institution that brings together 

the' differing viewpoints; the school. Identity of person ^and structure ' 

of society ai.*e not seen here as being mutually exclusive. In fact it is 

the blending/of person and society that is the' task of the school that 

seeks to facilitate the development , of personal identity. In human affairs 

' ^ ^ 

the person, as an idiosyncratic blend of traits, miist find how he can ^ee 
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the reality of social structure ^^nd determine fcrtiat his role can and will 
be given that reality. Role and personality ihteract. If society and its 



institutions are rigid, roles are emphasized over personality. If social 

structure is close to.nori--existent or is rapidly changing and/or oscillat- 

ing, ^then persojjality may be etihance(J; In the total context neither anar- 

chy nor totalitarianism in structure appears to provide a useful .situation 

for the individual, to develop identity, know freedom, and find task* 

,The question arises, what is the riatute of th.e Clinic regarding the 

blend' of structure and freedom? In a study by Friedenberg, Nordstrom 

and Gold an index was clevised which could describe the blend of treedom 

and structure using the concept of Ressentiment as the key to, analysis* 

^According to them Ressentiment 

"is a kind of f ree-tloating ill tempet. "Scheler characterizes 
ressentiment as a last^g mental attitude, caused by the sys- i 
tepiatic repres.sion Qf certain emotions and affects which, as 
such, are normal components of human nature. Their repression 
leads to the constant tendency to indulge in certain kifids of 
value delusions and corresponding value judgements; the emotions 
and^ffect^'primarily concerned err^e revenge, hatred, r^ice, 
envy', the impulse , to detract, and spite. 

They suggest that the mere existence of a social system implies an 

institutional press. This press is composed of that set of written and 

unwritten rules and s|ft of modes the institution uses to bend individuals 

within the system to its demands. Thus, the press defines the system's * 

claim to authority over Jb^- individual. What is^'lmportant is the individ- 

' . * ^ i 

ual's perception of this press. Does the individual see the institutional 

i ^ . ' ^> ' ^ 

press as an instrument to supress his individuality and transform .him 

into a ''conventional"? Does he feel thiat his ipdividtial concern for 

understanding of .^elf is being transformed so that he becomes a persJn 

who is a role-playerj and an inauthentic per'son? 

Ressentiment serves to devitalize youth* and in this respect runs con- 

trary to what schools ought to develop. A useful tool to become aware of 
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the students' perception of the press and the extent to which ressentiment 
^ governs his beliaviior is the R^ssentiment Index. [See ±te^ ill in appendix.] 
In the study dor.^ by Tri^denberg it was determined tRat in the schools 
they examined, schools which the^ felt Represented a reasonable cross-** 
section of the '^ypical" schools in dur spciety, th^re was a significantly 
high index of ressentiment among' the population; that the schools tended 
to suppress individuality and search for identity in favor of producing 
conventionals who accepted much of the traditional set of rules and values. 

4 

Thus, the &tudy examines not only tHe concept of ressentiment; and describes 
the degree to whi^h that is found, but it also enables one, given ^he as- 
s.umptions of the study, to suggest that there is in fact a clash of per- 
ceptions between those who are in the school as persons searching for 
identity and those who are in^ the school as professionals stamping in old 
ways. That*ls, not only can the s^tudy affirm ressentiment, it illustrates 
our contention that clash betwefen youth and adult is partly a product of 
a change in our .social norms which are "seen" more clearly by the young 
than by the adui^ts in charge of the schoqls; that in fact that clash is 
over what the task of the adolescent in out society ought' to be. / 

It was hypothesized that in the TeacHlng-Learning Clinic, due to the 
nature of its structure, that there would be significantly' less ressenti- 
ment as m^^ured ,by the R index than would be found by chance jor when com-^ 
pared to- the schools in the Friedenberg study. To determine this the 

questi'ionnaire was administered to [fifty-two ^f the fifty-nine] students 

" . ' ■ ■ f 

ir\ the Clinic. The students were asked to respond only in terms of how 

they saw the Clinic, rather than Row they their home school or a com- 

\ ' i . ' -"^ . . 

sanation of the Ciljnic and the,, home school. It Was assumed that such a 
mlnxl s^t was possible. ' / , < f 
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The simple hypothesis involved -^.n the use of the R index is that 
when student teachers are given opportunity to develop curriculum and 
instruction, ;^hen they can work closely with- small groups *f ^istudents, 
and, where emphasii is placed on analysis of effect of behavior rather 
than on do's and don'ts; that in fac^^where a non- threatening atmosphere 
exists for the staff then they will create a situation that is seen by 
students as one in which personality development is emphasized over role 
development. , ' '* 
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IV* Sociometry - , further analysis of clinic atmosphere 



A Current -fact of education is that much of ita formal intent takes 
place in classrooms. Regardless of the reason or the cause of this educa- 
tional reality it is an example of a fact that "has much merit. If our 
present state of educational technology would allow complete "individuali- 
zafion" of instruction, and. such a specter looms larger, education ought 
still—perhaps more deliberately — provide for social interaction as a . 
vehicle for learning. The idea of a classroom as a setting for social 
'interaction is one which both compels theorizing about its nature and exam- 
ination of the events that occur within i^. Cl^srooms as presenr^ality 
force 'our attention if only because thirty people"" crammed into a small 
space will interact, form networks, and affect events in that time-^spafee. 

environment. One such events that is.desired is learning* Teachers need 

* \ ' 

to have information that is useful in^ helping create situations more con- 

'C^: \ . . r 

ducive to' learning. ^ 

/ I ^ ' - / ' 

It is also Suggested, in addition to classrooms as a reality of 

education that merit study, that they are "oughus" of education that pro- 

vide some useful content. In the social studies-humanities curricular 

area a laboratory of social interaction can be particularly useful as 

■ ; ■ " ' '. ■ • /? 

content for the development of important social skills, attitudes, and 

, ' ^ ' " ' \' ^ . ' \ 

knoiyledge. \ - ) _ 

According to H.'h. Jennings "the student's first responsibility^ is 
to himself". The student needs to know that his concerns, largely social 
concerns or "fundamental needs", have been willingly dealt with by the " 
^eacher. Jennings believes that 'the sohopl Should be aware of and use 
this n>ed to facilitate learning situations. Pupil interaction creates 
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and maintains the classroom's, social atmosphere, which in turn affects 
the success the teacher may have. If teachers have data concerning the 
social atmosphere in classes that atmosphere may be positively influenced 
for a more worthwhile experience for students. One means of obtaining 
data that can be used by teachers in classroom situations is sociometry. • * 

*" 

A so ciomet ric test is intended to get students responding to it to dis- 
c^fese their feelings about others in the claSlS in respect to membership 
* in the classroom group. The evidenie is that a student's intrapersonal 

^ ■ ■■ \J 

responsibility is complemented by his choices concerning so'cial relation- 

ships. The student seeks a relationship that in some way serves what he 

believes to be a weakness in his character. 

It is hypothesized that where studerjts are free to develop personality 

and, where work is related to group developed goals there may be some dis- 
. tincti'on between psyche and work choices, but little interest will be 
\ shown in external reward systems. That is, grade attainment will be of 

. - ' ■ 7 ■ ' 

mxnor concern to students when selections are. made. In order to analyze 
this a series^ of questions was administered to the students in th^cl^-nic. ' 
(See item' //3 in the appendix.] The questions were devised to reveal the 
incidence of differential between choices made for "social" reasons and 
choices made for grade -attainment reasons. 
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,V. 'Findings and Conclusions 

A* Teachability: Each section of the teachability test was analyzed 
for items of concurrence and a frequency count for each teacher pe/sec- 
tion was obtained. Total items of concurrence for each teacher .was ob- 
tained. ' ^ A 
ratio for each section was determined by dividing the total items in 
concurrence by the xotal items in the section. A perfect ratio would be 
1.0 where all items we'^e in concurrence. The total of all items .in 
concurrence, was divided by the total items on the test and a concurrence 
ratio of ,522 was obtained for the staff. [A summary of the data is 
/found in the appendix, item //4.] 

Each teacher on the staff was ranked according to the total number 
of items in concurrence on the te^t. Total items in concurrence for 
each staff membe- on-^each section was also used to rank the staff. In- 
ternal consistency was examined in the test by comparing the rank order 
based on total items in concurrence with the rank order for each section- 
of the tes.t. Questions 40-61 were omitted from the final tabulations. 
Correlations for each of the other six sections of "the test are: 
Items Correlation 

I- 6 . ^ .80 c 
7-10 .16 

II- 16 ■ .02 
17-20 ,35 
21-39 . .83 ' 
62-79 • ,80 

The second phase of testing which was to have determined growth of 
perception of students" through analysis of increase in items in concur- 
rence did not take place. This'^was due to a lack of an available computer 
program which could factor out" the inter-rdlationships between the data. 
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It was possible to relate the composite data gained from the single ad- 
ministration of the teachability test and several other indicators.. Two 
staff sociograms were given in whjLch the staff selected fellow staff mem- 
bers on the basis of selected qualities of teaching and professional acti- 
vities. The correlations between the rank order on the teachability test, 
and the rank order of st;aff perceptions was .36. At the same time that 
the teachability test was administered each student was asked to select 
three staff members who" they would most 'like to have as teachers.. The 

'correlation between teachability rank order and the rank order of student 
selections was .44. While neither of these correlations are significant 
at the .P5 level, they were sufficiently high to suggest that revised in- 
struments may increase the lilcelihood of significance. Obvious'ly with an 
N of only 1^, very tight design is required if significance at the .05 leve 
IS desired. The pre.sent study being S feasibility study is intended to 
give direction rather than prove relationships. During the second semester 
correlations between the revised teachability test and several other instru 
ments will be made. *It is expected that revision of the teachability test, 

'plus addition of other data for comparisoi\, and possible changes* in sta- 
tistical procedure may produce statistically significant results. The 
prime purpose of the development of a consistent teachability test, how- 
ever, is to determine growth of perception and this must be done on a 
before and after design possibly using control * groups that are matched to 
the small N's in the clinic. If the revised teachability test demonstrates 
/Statistically significant result^ .confidence will be increased that it 
can reveal what is considered most important; student teacher growth o*f 
perception regarding students that they teach. 
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B. Ressentiment Index: The total ressentiment index for the Clinic 
v/as 39.0. This differs from a chance index of 50.0, but the difference 
is not significant ait the .05 level. The data reported in the Friedenberg 

» 

s^tudy shows a range of R index of 56.2^ to 69.*6. Jhe median index was 

63»0. The comparison of the Clinic Undex to the median index and to the 

lowest index reported in. the Friedenberg study shows a difference that 

^* is significant at the .05 level. * - ' 

Of the fifty-two students responding to the instrument in the Clinic 

forty-seven had' an R index that was significantly lower than the median 

R index reported in. the Friedenberg study./ [Some -liberty was taken with 

the data reported by Friedenberg on this point. It was assumed that the 

median point for all students in the study would closely^ approximate the 

median index reported "for the schools in* the study.] Thirty-five of- the 

• students in the Clinic had an R index that was significantly lower than 

study 

the index reported f6r the school in Xhe Friedenberg^ with the lowest R * 
index. ^ - 

^Total Clinic response to fifty-two of the seventy-five items on the 
- questionnaire differed significantly from a chance index of 50.0. Of the 
fifty- two, thirty-nine revealed a lower R index and thirteen a higher R 

index. For the most part those questions that produced a higher R index 
^ { 
^ did not bear a topical relationship to the Clinic. Since the Clinic was 

iJrimarily "subject" centered, some items regarding extra-curricular acti- 

^ ' vities probably did not produce the "mind set" asked of the students when 

the instrument was administered.^ It might be noted that if those items 

were eliminated from the analysis of the data even greater differences * 

might >^ave been rioted between the Clinic index and. that reported in the 

Friedenberg study. Other items that revealed a high index dealt with 
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teaching practices such as true-false tests which were noteworthy by 
their absence in the Clinic. Items that produced a significantly lower R 
• • index for the most part dealt with teacher-pupil relationships. Those 

items upon analysis appeared to be most important in revealing the nature^, 
of student perceived instjitut '.onal press in the Clinic. , 

When the total response in the Clinic to individual items on the 
instrument was compared to the data reported by Friedenberg thirty-seven 
items' differed significantly. Twenty-eight n sealed a lower R index ar.d 
nine revealed a higher index. As with th^ items that differed significant- 
ly (.05 level) from a chance index of 50.0 it was found that those items 
that were most relevant to the Clinic situation showed a lower R index and 
those that did not appear to apply to the Clinic situation had a higher 
index. 

The concept of ressentiment is related to the iHStituti9nal press. 
This press, which appears to exist in all schools, is directly related to 
the net student perception of numerous events and situations that go into 
making up the ^hole that is school. The index of ressentiment is in fact 
a composite of student feelings regarding the rationality of the school. 
In responding to the specific instances or a school's operation individual 
students are revealing their acceptance of the legitimacy of operati0n in 
those instances. It is suggested that legitimacy is eventually established 
with students through rational dialog which admits of the probability of 
changes being made where legitimacy cannot be so ^tablished. 

The Clinic was operated in a manner which placed in the hands of the 
staff responsibility for curriculum and instruction. Thus, in Xhe Clinic 
the teachers became the' main source of institutional press. The purpose 
behind the administration of the Friedenberg inst-rumenc was not only to 
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reveal. the extent of ressentiment-, but to find support for the hypothesis 
that the- structure of the Teaching-Learning .Clinic was -conducive to devel- 
oping more rational interpersonal relationships between the spaff as agents 
of the institution and the students in that institution. 

Given the results it would appear that the hypothesis cannot be re- 
jected. Additional evidence would appear to support the .hypothesis . At 
the time the students were asked to respond to the questionnaire they were 
also asked to select three f^^ow students with whom they would like to be 
placed in instructional groups. Alg'o, the staff was asked to select five"" 
students, they would like to have in^their instructional groups. A compari- 

4 

soniwas made between frequency of choice and R index. It was found that 
there was a correlation of .66 between frequency of teacher choice and R 

index, but only a .16 correlation between frequency of student choice and 

This would appear to support the Idea that in the 
R index. Clinic the R index was related to the attitude and while other 

J behavior of the staff, 

possibilities cannot be ruled out, it was felt that the most likely vari- 
able other than press which raigjit account for an R index would be a student's 
feeling of "worth'* and that this wou^ be related in some way to acceptance 
by his peers. Obviously this xs a rather long 'chain of reasoning and more 
data wouJ.d need to' be gathered before high confidence could be placed in 

the tentative conclusions drawn. Since the staff had been structuring and 

s 

restructuring groups using sociometric data for most of the semester and, 
given the favorably nature of the R index for the Clinic, it does seem 
reasonable to suggest that staff freedom to determine the nature and orga- 
nization of instructional groups contributed to the student perception of 
legitimacy of Clinic operation. ' 

C. Sociometric Findings and Conclusions: Fifty-five percent of the 
students responding to cha sociometric questions indicated that they would 
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select the same three persons' to woxk on a project that was to be graded 
as they wanted to be* in their continuing small group. Twenty-seven percent 
indicated* that they would 'change only one person dn the project group. 
Eighteen percent would have changed I'.wo or all three of the project group 
members. , ' - ^ 

From the data it would appear that| grades were of very little concern 
to the majority of the students ^in the Clinic. Some support* for' the hypo- 
thesis that opportunity to develop group task goals that complimenfed in- 
dividual psyche needs is evidenced by the twenty-seven percent who made 

e shift in their selection, bu^ who retained a majority of their origi- - 
nal choices. No shift would have been made if only psyche needs were in- 
volved or if there 'was "perfect" integration of psyche needs and group 
developed tasks. The very small number who greatly distinguished between 
psyche group , and project group would appear to indicate that few students 
in the Clinic were actually willing or able to greatiy'dif ferentiate between 
the operation and goals of the small ^groups and the **^sociar* purposes of 
education in the Clinic. 

In comparing the various patterns of student responses^ on the socio- 
metric instrument to select patterns of student responses to the teachability 
and ressentiment instruments several correlations were obtained which would 
appear to account for part of the data. Yet no findings of importance were 
made which would shed light on the "in-depth" reasons for the sociometric 
patterns. ^ 

h 

It is possible to suggest that the fifty-five percent who did not 
shift their selections were persons who were able to integrate both psyche 
and work needs; who were autonomous persons or had well integrated per- 
sonalities* In future studies it would appear that some kind of data that 
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would reveal student tendencies to "work"' and "emotional! tyV might be 



useful. It seems obvious now that much of what was hypothesized about the 

Clinic's effects relative^ to integration of work and psyche , needs must 

) 

remain to be "proven" # 
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